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Introduction 

by Aladdin Collar 

In a 1916 letter to Stuart Walker, Lord Dunsany admits 
that his very first play, The Glittering Gate , was written 'chief¬ 
ly to please Yeats,' and that the play never interested him. As 
an author, Dunsany's primary focus had been short stories of 
romance and wonder; 'fantasy,' as we have come to refer to 
the gene today. 

By the time that The Glittering Gate was produced (in 
1909, at W.B. Yeats' Abbey Theater in Dublin), Dunsany had 
already published three volumes of his wonder tales (The 
Gods of Pegana, 1 905, Time and the Gods, 1906, and The 
Sword of Welleran, 1 908). He was well-established, then (as 
a romanticist, if not a playwright), when Dunsany released his 
first manifesto railing against the state of the modern theater: 
Romance and the Modern Stage was published in the Na¬ 
tional Review of London in 1911, and it serves as a thesis for 
Dunsany's approach to dramatic literature. 

"Something must be wrong with an age whose drama 
deserts romance; and a cause that soonest occurs to one is the 
alarming spread of advertisement, its frightful vulgarity, and its 
whole-hearted devotion to the snaring of money." 

He goes on: "The drama is the mirror of life if not 
something more. And an age that paints its woodwork red to 
ape mahogany, that makes respected fortunes by mixing-up 
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sulphuric acid with glucose and calling the product beer, the 
age of flannelette and the patent pill... such an age may well 
have such a drama as will be pleasant and acceptable to the 
doers of these things; for when insincerity has once raised up 
its honored head in politics and commerce, as it has, and in 
daily life as well, it is quite certain that its worshipers will de¬ 
mand a drama sufficiently stale and smug to suit their lives." 

Reaction to Dunsany's call for an archaic revival 
was mixed, and his genius, generally disputed. Frank Harris 
penned one of the more scathing assessments of Dunsany that 
I have as of yet come across (from Contemporary Portraits , vol 
II, 1919), which neatly excoriates the Lord as follows: 

'Dunsany has got a huge popularity because he rep¬ 
resents in some degree the new revolt; but his reputation is 
based on too slight a foundation to endure; he must do better 
work than he has yet done if he wishes to be of the Sacred 
Band and stand on the forehead of the time to come. He has 
been terribly handicapped by his name and position; true, he 
had the good luck to be brought up on the Bible and the fairy 
tales of Andersen and Grimm; but then he went to Eton, and 
he is still suffering from that infection. Eton made him an ath¬ 
lete, it is said, and taught him to play cricket; but it also taught 
him to sneer at women's suffrage, and revere the House of 
Lords." 

Edward Hale Bierdstadt, author of Dunsany the Dra¬ 
matist (191 6), holds his subject in very high esteem, and yet 
condemns the aspects of Dunsany's work that I, personally, 
find quite compelling. 

'Lord Dunsany has removed his gods too wholly from 
the lives of men," Bierdstadt argues. "They are depersonal¬ 
ized, detached, impenetrable, and vast, but they bear no rela¬ 
tion to their servant, man. This mythology is wholly of itself, a 
thing apart, and therein lies its weakness." 

Bierdstadt's criticism here anticipates (in a roundabout 
way), the advent of Cosmicism, a philosophy created by the 
author HP Lovecraft. As an author of supernatural literature, 
Lovecraft revered Dunsany's contributions to the field, and the 
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influence of Dunsany upon Lovecraft can be found through¬ 
out Lovecraft's fiction, especially his Dream-Cycle. Cosmic 
indifferentialism is one of many ways in which this influence 
manifests. 

Bierdstadt, in his assessment of Dunsany's pantheon, 
also overlooks the literary power in the as-of-yet unnamed art 
of mythopoeia; the development of fictional mythologies in 
order to develop worlds of high fantasy. The term was coined 
by J.R.R. Tolkein to describe Tolkein's approach to fantasy 
literature, which was also influenced by the wonder tales of 
Lord Dunsany. 

Other contemporary voices, meanwhile, were more 
favorable to Dunsany's work. In Seen on the Stage (1 920), 
Clayton Meeker Hamilton writes: "Lord Dunsany is the most 
original playwright who thus far appeared since the nine¬ 
teenth century was laid away in lavender. His work seems 
strange and new; because, instead of striving, like most of his 
contemporaries, to be always 'up to date/ he prefers to con¬ 
template the momentary deeds of time through the telescope 
of eternity." 

In Appreciations and Depreciations: Irish Literary 
Studies (191 7), Ernest Augustus Boyd praises the mythopoetic 
elements: "To have invented a theogony is, in the days of real¬ 
ism, no common achievement. Where his contemporaries are 
content to revive the imaginative world of Irish legend, Lord 
Dunsany has created a mythology of his own." 

As a writer of manifestos, Dunsany was not quite 
satisfied with his Romance and the Modern Stage , and he 
returned to attack the modern world again the next year, in a 
lecture titled "Nowadays," delivered at a dinner of the Poet's 
Club in London. I came across the piece while writing this 
very introduction, and have decided to include it in full, so 
that Lord Dunsany can set his own stage (so to speak) for A 
Renaissance of Wonder. 

-Aladdin Lee Grant Rutledge Collar, 

May 6th, 2020 
from his desk in Arkham, MA 
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I WILL ask the reader to approach with me in fancy 
any great city. Let us suppose the open country 
to be already behind us, a sombre look has come 
upon the sky, a trodden look on the grass; the air 
has the look of brooding over some regrettable 
thing; the hoardings, always ugly, always false, 
often indecent, which have been with us all day 
into distant wolds, multiply here, and suddenly 
the mean streets rush on us. And how terrible is 
their meanness. The poorest cottager beyond in 
the country, the remote dweller in tents, even house¬ 
less wanderers, may turn at any moment, however 
hard their lot, to the hills, the wild wind, the heath, 
to something that is not in itself base, but is part 
of a scheme in which the stars themselves have 
part. But in a town! The night is a glare of 
factories, and the day an asset. And night and 
day they are reading, reading, reading — children 
and grown men always reading, whether they will 
or not. Reading, reading, reading, till they hardly 
even know that they read any longer. And what 
do they read? All that is basest. All the mean, 
cunning words of the advertiser praising his poison¬ 
ous wares which no Government dare put down be¬ 
cause they know that the power of the fraudulent 
cure is too great to be attacked either with safety 
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or remunerative applause. So the poster stands 
unchecked, the literature of a people; stands in 
this den of man, the modern factory city, a record 
of man’s ambition. 

Surely as one looks at all these things one’s mind 
is on a high, dangerous place, with the gulfs of 
pessimism all black beneath it. It is then that 
one turns to the poets. One sees the holy tradi¬ 
tions, the cloak of Homer being passed reverently 
on. I hear them say that there are no poets nowa¬ 
days) and I listen respectfully to that judgment 
whenever I hear men utter it, for it is no less awful 
a thing than judgment upon themselves. It means 
that they are all alone without an interpreter. For 
how can one view and understand so old a thing as 
life or so new and strange a thing as this varying 
age, so full of machinery and politics, without the 
help of those rare minds that look, without reeling, 
upon essential things? 

There are only two ways of understanding life: 
we could do it ourselves no doubt if we had the 
time, but threescore years and ten are not long 
enough; nor is the time long enough, though one 
add to that span twenty or twenty-five of those 
extra years that the Psalmist says are all labour 
and sorrow. There are only two ways of under¬ 
standing life: one is to find some ancient folk, some - ] 
age-old peasantry, and borrow from the storehouse 
of their wisdom which they have had leisure to fill 
while wars and earthquakes troubled the thrones 
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and citadels of kings. I never hear a nursery 
rhyme nor an old saying but it comes to me in this 
age, that trade and politics have made so sordid, 
like a little cool breeze into a stifling town out of 
some far, quiet hills. And the only other way of 
which I know to come at the meaning of life and 
the scheme of man is to turn to the poets. No man 
in his lifetime indeed can understand it, and I do 
not think that any poet would claim to or would 
pretend to know more than any other man; but 
then at moments unknown, always unexpected, 
there comes that clear voice in his mind, and with 
a feeling surely of ignorance and of awe he finds 
himself speaking of cities he has known and byways 
he has trod in lands where the desert has long since 
covered all, coming back again to its own, where 
the historian can only guess and the traveller durst 
not go. He speaks of things that were before cities 
began, and of gods that walked with him in the 
prime of the stars. The voice passes (like the wind 
in the gospel of John), and he is only a man again, 
with a man’s humiliations. 

It seems to me that in some way beyond our 
understanding the poet, in the depth of his ex¬ 
perience and the wide range of his knowledge, is 
to be compared with the many generations of a 
whole people rather than with individuals; and the 
final product of the culture of man seems to be little 
more than a return to a certain simplicity that was 
long since. 
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Never, as in this time it seems to me, have we so 
much needed guidance from the poets; for eighty 
years machinery has altered and increased, changing 
and changing again the face of England, changing 
our habits, our needs, our mode of life, our thoughts, 
our language, and our very selves. We are very 
proud of it, we boast of it, we are glad that we have 
changed quicker than others change; and what is it 
all for? — where are we going? I have not seen 
the answers in the Press; there is no clue to it in 
the Palace of Westminster; they do not know in 
either House of Parliament. 

And the poets go on writing as of old. Sometimes 
they write of high ethereal things that are as far 
from us as the gates of the dawn, like that remote, 
unplaced, undated play, Yeats’ King’s Threshold; 
and sometimes they write about our daily affairs, 
as in Masefield’s Widow in Bye Street. And in 
the one case T "hear men and women say, "Yes, I 
would read poetry if only poets would write about 
the things that interest us, the things of our own 
time.” And in the other case they say, “It is too 
sordid; a poet should not write of such sordid 
things.” Thus they speak when the poet’s moth¬ 
winged fancy flits down to the very fields that they 
themselves, the people of this age, have slimed and 
made foul with gold. 

And if we do not hear them, if the fashion is to 
be mending oleographs that the jigsaw hath eaten 
and not reading poetry, whence, then, shall we get 
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our wisdom ? We are removed, so terribly removed 
and utterly cut off, from all the simple peoples of 
the earth, that it is not from them that we shall 
learn our destiny. He would shift his pipe in his 
mouth if we asked one of them, and look long in 
front of him before he spoke; for there is no hurry 
in the rural places where things have gone easily, 
but for winter and war, since ever the quiet folk 
came there far back in the story of Time; he would 
be silent perhaps for a while before he answered, 
and then would speak with an accent so unfamiliar 
and words so unlike those hallowed only this morn¬ 
ing by the latest editions of the daily Press that we 
might find something whimsical in such a man, and 
smile and turn away; so may Adam and Eve, as 
they left the garden, have found something a little 
uncouth in the angel’s speech. Yet it seems to 
me, as I watch the glare of our factories, or hear 
the roar of our towns and the sound going up from 
Progress upon her ravenous path, it seems to me 
that man has sailed out of his course and is steering 
by bad stars. And the terrible evil of it is this: 
that the further he goes, the harder it becomes for 
him to hear any voice that calls him back. I mean 
that this recent redundancy and elaboration of 
speech, of which an example is the ridiculous spec¬ 
tacle of modern Cabinet Ministers standing up 
and saying, “The answer is in the affirmative,” 
when all they mean is “Yes” — those pompous 
and meaningless phrases that eke out sixpence for 
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the needy journalist when all he had to say would 
fill one line at a penny; and, final horror of all, 
the language of the advertisement begotten of 
avarice and bred in America: all this so rots the 
mind that true and simple things come to seem 
false, and men no longer hear when the poet speaks. 
That is not the concern of the poet. It is not for 
him to find hearers, not for him to get wealth or 
ease or applause of men. It is not for him to ask 
why the message came to himself while other men 
may rest, nor even to ask whence it came, nor for 
what end. It is for him to work on with that flame 
in the mind which is the bane and blessing of the 
inspired. Time will bring readers — in ten years 
one or two, in twenty years ten or a dozen, then in 
a decade a hundred, then a thousand, ten thousand 
in ten years more, and some day millions; and still 
Time goes on, nor stops because we cease to imagine 
his progress, and the day comes when every child 
on the earth has perhaps one little fancy in its 
mind that its forbears got from the dreams of that 
neglected poet, which have become the world’s 
inheritance. 

“But,” they will say to me, “the poet is dead.” 
What is that to the poet? It is not for any reward 
that may be put into live hands that the poet 
works. Who knows for whom his inspiration was 
sent? Who knows to what end? Perhaps to guide 
the kings of some far-future age; and perhaps the 
poet is picked out from all other men as a punish- 
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ment for some sin committed in other lands long, 
long ago, which the stars still remember. 

They think that because they do not heed the 
poets they are right upon the course that they 
have chosen, right to make money by false patriot¬ 
ism and poisonous bread and adulterated wine, 
and that the poets are wrong. But the poets are 
never wrong, never have erred in the history of the 
world, have only failed (how many times they 
know) to give the message, but their inspiration 
comes sheer from the Palace of Truth, and what 
they say is beautiful is so, so long as they are true 
to their inspiration, and what they say is damnable 
is already damned in heaven. They reflect what 
is as lakes reflect it. Can a lake reflect three trees 
when there are only two, or can a white bird swim¬ 
ming on it seem black, or a crooked branch seem 
straight? They cannot be wrong, for they weave 
their work of sincerity, beauty, and truth; and 
evil days are in store for those prosperous cities 
that turn away from these things. Let them work 
on; it is not for them to find readers. But when 
the poet comes to an age that will not heed his 
words, let him shake off that dust that is flesh 
and pass hence; let him go back whither he has 
come; and not in the day of judgment only shall 
it be better for Sodom and Gomorrah than for that 
age, but in its own time its own people shall eke 
out their own damnation — for what is it to bate 
poetry ? It is to have no little dreams and fancies, 
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no holy memories of golden days, to be unmoved 
by serene midsummer evenings or dawn over wild 
lands, singing or sunshine, little tales told by the 
fire a long while since, glow-worms and briar-rose; 
for of all these things and more is poetry made. It 
is to be cut off for ever from the fellowship of great 
men that are gone; to see men and women with¬ 
out their haloes and the world without its glory; 
to miss the meaning lurking behind common things, 
like elves hiding in flowers; it is to beat one's 
hands all day against the gates of Fairyland, and 
to find that they are shut and the country empty 
and its kings gone hence. 

Perhaps I have drawn something too grim a 
picture. Certain it is that poetry does not pay, 
and certain that many judge it for this reason and 
find poetry wanting. Yet no bad custom endures 
for very long or survives the laughter of posterity, 
and I think there are signs already of changes 
coming. It is not wonderful that for one or two 
generations (and how short are one or two genera¬ 
tions in the long, long story of Man), it is not won¬ 
derful that for a little while we have turned Material¬ 
ists : matter has been so marvellous. No record in 
the histories of the world shows any age in which 
matter has done such astounding things as in the 
last hundred years — that is to say, matter to the 
glory of matter, and matter exulting in material 
things. I do not think that a motor or great factory 
is any more wonderful than the cathedrals of Eng- 
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land, or Notre Dame or St. Mark's, or those tre¬ 
mendous dreams of bygone kings that marble and 
granite have realised in Egypt; but matter is 
subservient to the spirit in these. Never before 
to-day has it been so great for its own sake. What 
will it be to-morrow? Shall we always go on toiling 
and blackening our sky to make machines ever 
more wonderful still, or shall we not turn from 
matter because it has failed us? It has had its 
turn, we have worshipped it all these many years; 
it has given us swiftness; Man can move now by 
mono-rail at a hundred miles an hour, and it is not 
fast enough — all the old troubles, old cares, old 
sicknesses keep pace with us: aye, and the new 
diseases and new cares too. Is it not time to turn 
away from it? Our triumph over matter has been 
matter’s triumph over us, and, like a great an¬ 
tagonist, matter cares not that we think we have 
won the game that we have lost. Look at us after 
our triumph; look at the stunted figures of the 
Midlands; look at the careworn faces; look at 
the full and terrible asylums every year growing 
fuller; look at the feeble, frantic politicians trying 
to soothe blind, angry, inarticulate labour. Man 
is become so very, very wise, has so closely studied 
the papers; he is as wise as some old and learned 
professor caught in a crowd and not knowing which 
way to turn. 

The soul is not soothed by a hundred miles an 
hour, the mind is not made easy in shops in Bond 
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Street by four hundred and five hundred per cent, 
profits, nor yet may happiness be found for certain 
even by all the wickedness of honoured and wealthy 
vendors of patent drugs and adulterated food. 
With such men as these last, money will always 
remain; but more and more every year I hope we 
may find men turning away towards simplicity 
and beauty, realising that though money may buy 
happiness, yet it is only a medium, while the poets 
have on sale in exchange for nothing those ideals, 
fancies, and phantasies out of which happiness is 
made. For not a penny is earned, not a thing 
done but it was to help to carry out some man's 
ambition to make some little fancy a little easier; 
and men’s ambitions and men’s fancies are the 
poet’s raw material, and it is only short-sighted, 
unpractical millionaires that think that the stamped 
gold coins which they give their days in exchange 
for are at all an end in themselves, or that fail to 
see that that very happiness that they hope their 
money may buy is often thrown away for the sake 
of making that money. 0 all ye business men, 
praise ye money, for I sometimes think it is all you 
ever get. It may be that before we grow simpler 
and sincerer we may grow even worse. A substitute 
is yet to be found for water, as there has been for 
beer and salt; it is yet to be widely advertised, 
sold, and drunk like many another wickedness, but 
people must some day turn from all these things 
and go one by one to the camp where the good men 
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dwell — not the poets only, but all who do work 
for its own sake and do it well. There are two 
great divisions among them, the true and the sham ; 
I judge them by their works. In one class are all 
the snobs, all the pretenders, the writers of ad¬ 
vertisements, the keepers of shops (except such 
as are honest), the makers of antique furniture and 
the buyers of it, the manufacturers of all things 
that are meant to look what they are not, the lovers 
of ugliness, not all the sinners, but all that sin 
meanly for the sake of gain, however honoured 
their stations. And in the other class are the men 
with spades, men near to the fields and natural like 
the harvests, soldiers and sailors, patriots, not 
politicians, common labourers, not labour-leaders, 
policemen, kings, and all (though happily the list 
is too long) who do any work well for the sake of 
the work, and not so as to sell it at an unjust price 
to the first ignorant customer. In this class are 
the poets. And this whole class should hold fast 
together to resist the false that is spreading over 
the world — false knowledge, false work, false food. 
The rough seafaring man may be ignorant of the 
poet, but they have the bond between them of 
work well done, which sets them utterly apart from 
the mean makers of cough-cures, and Cabinet Min¬ 
isters answering in the affirmative. 

And of such a class the poets should be the leaders; 
for of all materials for labour, dreams are the hardest, 
and the artificer in ideas is the chief of workers, who 









































Photo by White Studio. Courtesy of Neighborhood Playhouse 

The Guttering Gate 
The gate opens — and there is nothing there 





THE GLITTERING GATE 


First produced on April 29th, 1 909, at 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, Ireland. 
The play was directed by Norryes 
Connell, who also played Bill. First 
published in Dunsany's Five Plays, 
1911. 











































BILL 



Why, Jim, don’t you remember me? Why, you 
taught Bill to pick locks years and years ago when 
he was a little boy, and had never learnt a trade 
and had n’t a penny in the world, and never would 
have had but for you, Jim. (Jim stares vaguely ) 
I never forgot you, Jim. I broke into scores of 
houses. And then I took on big houses. Out in the 
country, you know, real big ones. I got rich, Jim, 
and respected by all who knew me. I was a citizen, 
Jim, one who dwelt in our midst. And of an even¬ 
ing, sitting over the fire, I used to say, “ I am as 
clever as Jim.” But I was n’t, Jim. I could n’t 
climb like you. And I could n’t walk like you on 
















































































































































































































Photo by J. M. Cummings. Courtesy of Portmanteau Theater 


King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior 

Argimenes at last mounts the throne of Darniak 



KING ARGIMENES AND THE 
UNKNOWN WARRIOR 

First produced on January 26th, 1911, 
at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, Ire¬ 
land. The play was directed by Nugent 
Monck. First published in Dunsany's 
Five Plays, 1911. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Photo by White Studio. Courtesy of Portmanteau Theater 

The Gods of the Mountain 

Agmar tells Slag to have a prophecy made 





THE GODS OF THE 
MOUNTAIN 

First produced on June 1 st, 1911, at 
the HaymarketTheatre in London, 

England. The scenery was designed 
by Walter Bayes and Sidney H Sime. 

First published in Dunsany's Five Plays , 

1911 . 


























OOGNO 

These days are bad for beggary. 

THAHN 

They are bad. 

uiiF (an older beggar but not gray) 

Some evil has befallen the rich ones of this city. 
They take no joy any longer in benevolence, but 
are become sour and miserly at heart. Alas for 
them! I sometimes sigh for them when I think of 
this. 

OOGNO 

Alas for them! A miserly heart must be a sore 
affliction. 

THAHN 

A sore affliction indeed, and bad for our calling. 
oogno (reflectively) 

They have been thus for many months. What thing 
has befallen them? 

THAHN 

Some evil thing. 

ULF 

There has been a comet come near to the earth of 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE GOLDEN DOOM 

First produced on November 19th, 

1912, at the Haymarket Theatre in 
London, England. First published in 
Dunsany's Five Plays, 1911. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE LOST SILK HAT 

First produced on August 14th, 191 3, 
at the Gaiety Theatre in Manchester, 

England, directed by B. Iden Payne. 

First published in Dunsany's Five Plays , 

1911. 
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Photo by Byron Co., N. Y. Courtesy of Neighborhood Playhouse 


A Night at an Inn 


The Toff deceives the Priest into thinking he is dead 





















A NIGHT AT AN INN 

First produced on May 1 3th, 1 91 6, at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse in New 
York City. First published in Dunsany's 
Plays of Gods and Men , 1917. 
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Photo by P. O. Valentine. Courtesy of Neighborhood Playhouse 


The Queen’s Enemies 


The Queen welcomes her guests 














THE QUEEN'S ENEMIES 

First produced on November 14th, 

1916, at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
in New York City. First published in 
Dunsany's Plays of Gods and Men , 

1917 . 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE TENTS OF THE ARABS 

First produced on August 14th, 1913, 
at the Gaiety Theatre in Manchester, 

England, directed by B. Iden Payne. 

First published in Dunsany's Five Plays, 

1911 . 













































Aoob. 

I think they are loveliest a little after dawn 
when night falls off from the houses. They draw 
it away from them slowly and let it fall like a 
cloak and stand quite naked in their beauty to 
shine in some broad river; and the light comes 
up and kisses them on the forehead. I think they 
are loveliest then. The voices of men and women 
begin to arise in the streets, scarce audible, one 
by one, till a slow loud murmur arises and all the 









































Aoob. 

Yes, it is pleasant to think of the Siroc when 
one is safe in a city, but I do not like to think 
about it now, for before the day is out we will be 
taking pilgrims to Mecca, and who ever prophe¬ 
sied or knew by wit what the desert had in store ? 
Going into the desert is like throwing bone after 
bone to a dog, some he will catch and some of 
them he will drop. He may catch our bones, or 
we may go by and come to gleaming Mecca. 
O-ho, I would I were a merchant with a little 
booth in a frequented street to sit all day and 
barter. 

Bel-Narb. 

Aye, it is easier to cheat some lord coming to 
buy silk and ornaments in a city than to cheat 
death in the desert. Oh, the desert, the desert, I 
love the beautiful cities and I hate the desert 
















































































Aoob. 

The camels are rising. The caravan starts for 
Mecca. Farewell, beautiful city. 

[Pilgrims' voices off: “Bd-JFarb! 

“ Bet-Nwrbl ”] 

Bel-Nabb. 

I come, children of sin. 

[Exeunt Bd-Narb and Aoob.'] 
[The King enters through the great door 
crowned. He sits upon the step.'] 

Zing. 

A crown should not be worn upon the head. 
A sceptre should not be carried in Zings* hands. 
But a crown should be wrought into a golden 
chain, and a sceptre driven stake-wise into the 
ground so that a Zing may be chained to it by the 
ankle. Then he would know that he might not 
stray away into the beautiful desert and might 
never see the palm trees by the wells. OThalanna, 
Thalanna, how I hate this city with its narrow, 
narrow ways, and evening after evening drunken 
men playing skab£sh in the scandalous gambling 
house of that old scoundrel Skarmi. O that I 
might marry the child of some unkingly house 
that generation to generation had never known a 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE LAUGHTER 
OF THE GODS 

First produced on January 1 5th, 1 91 9, 
at the Punch and Judy Theatre in New 
York. Directed by Stuart Walker. First 
published in Dunsany's Five Plays , 

1911. 


The Laughter of the Gods 

A Tragedy in Three Acts 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL 

King Karnos. 

Voice-of-the-Gods, a prophet. 
ICHTHARION. 

Ludibras. 

Harpagas. 

First Sentry. 

Second Sentry. 

One of the Camel Guard. 

An Executioner. 

The Queen. 

Tharmia, wife of Ichtharion. 
Abound, wife of Ludibras. 
Cabolyx, wife of Harpagas. 
Attendants. 

Scene;— The jungle city of Thek in 
the reign of King Kamos. 

Time;— About the time of the de¬ 
cadence in Babylon. 
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ACT I. 

The jungle city of Thek in the reign of King 
Kamos. 

Thakmia. 

You know that my lineage is almost divine. 

Around. 

My father’s sword was so terrible that he had 
to hide it with a cloak. 

Thakmia. 

He probably did that because there were no 
jewels in the scabbard. 

Abound. 

There were emeralds in it that outstared the 
sea. 

* * * 

* 

Thakmia. 

Now I must leave you here and go down 
among the shops for I have not changed my hair 
since we came to Thek. 
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lOHTHARION. 

Have you not brought that from Barbul-el- 
Sharnak? 

Tharmia. ' 

It was not necessary. The King would not 
take his court where they could not obtain neces¬ 
sities. 

Around. 

May I go with your Sincerity ? 

Tharmia. 

Indeed, Princely Lady, I shall be glad of your 
company. 

Around. 

[To Ludibras.'] 

I wish to see the other palaces in Thek, [to 
TKwrmia\ then we can go beyond the walls to 
see what princes live in the neighbourhood. 

Tharmia. 

It will be delightful. 

[Exeunt Tharmia and Arolind .] 

lOHTHARION. 

Well, we are here in Thek. 
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Ludibras. 

How lucky we are that the King has come to 
Thek. I feared he would never come. 

Ichtharioh. 

It is a most fair city. 

Ludibbas. 

When he still tarried year after year in mon¬ 
strous Barbul-el-Sharnak, I feared that I would 
see the sun rise never more in the windy glorious 
country. I feared we should live always in 
Barbul-el-Sharnak aud be buried among houses. 

ICHTHARION. 

It is mountainous with houses: there are no 
flowers there. I wonder how the winds come 
into it. 

Ludibbas. 

Ah. Do you know that it is I that brought 
him here at last? I gave him orchids day by 
day that came from a far country. At last he 
noticed them. “ These are good flowers,” said 
he. “ They come from Thek,” I said. “ Thek is 
purple with them. It seems purple far out on the 
sand to the camel men.” Then . . . 
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ICHTHARIOH. 

No, it was not you that brought him. He saw 
a butterfly once in Barbul-el-Sharnak. There had 
not been one there for seven years. It was lucky 
for us that it lived: I used to send for hundreds, 
but they all died but that one when they came to 
Barbul-el-Sharnak. The King saw it. 

Ludibras. 

It was since then that he noticed my purple 
orchids. 

ICHTHARION. 

Something changed in his mind when he saw 
the butterfly. He became quite different. He 
would not have noticed a flower but for that. 

Ludibras. 

He came to Thek in order to see the orchids. 

ICHTHARION. 

Come, come. "We are here. Nothing else 
matters. 

Ludibras. 

Yes, we are here How beautiful are the 
orchids. 

lOHTHARION. 

What a beautiful thing the air is in the morn¬ 
ing. I stand up very early and breathe it from 
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my casement: not in order to nourish my body, 
you understand, but because it is the wild, sweet 
air of Thek. 

Ludibeas. 

Tes, it is wonderful rising up in the morning. 
It seems all fresh from the fields. 

IOHTHAEION. 

It took us three days to ride out of Barbul-el- 
Sharnak. Do you remember how men stared at 
our camels? No one had gone away from the 
city for years. 

Ludibeas. 

I think it is not easy to leave so great a city. 
It seems to grow thicker around you, and you 
forget the fields. 

IOHTHABIOH. 

[Looking off.] 

The jungle is like a sea lying there below us. 
The orchids that blaze on it are like Tyrian ships, 
all rich with purple of that wonderful fish; they 
have even dyed their sails with it. 

Ludibeas. 

They are not like ships because they do not 
move. They are like . . . They are like no 
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tangible thing in all the world. They axe like 
faint, beautiful songs of an unseen singer; they 
are like temptation to some unknown sin. They 
make me think of the tigers that slip through the 
gloom below them. 

[Enter Harpagas and attendants with 
tpea/rs and leather belts.] 

ICHTHARION. 

Why, where are you going ? 

Harpagas. 

We are going hunting. 

ICHTHABIOW. 

Hunting! How beautiful 1 
Harpagas. 

A little street goes down from the palace door; 
the other end of it touches the very jungle. 

Ludibras. 

O, heavenly city of Thek. 

IOHTHABION. 

Have you ever before gone hunting ? 
Harpagas. 

No: I have dreamed of it. In Barbul-el-Shar- 
nak I nearly forgot my dream. 
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lOHTHARION. 

Man was not made for cities. I did not know 
this once. 

Ludibras. 

I will come with you. 

ICHTHARION. 

I will come with you, too. We will go down 
by the little street, and there will be the jungle. 
I will fetch a spear as we go. 

Ludibras. 

What shall we hunt in the jungle ? 

Harpagas. 

They say there are kroot and abbax; and tigers, 
some say, have been heard of. We must never 
go back to Barbul-el-Sharnak again. 

Ichtharion. 

You may rely on us. 

Ludibras. 

We shall keep the King in Thek. 

[Exeunt, leamng two sentries standing be¬ 
side the throne.\ 

1st Sentry. 

They are all very glad to be in Thek. I, too, 
am glad. 
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2nd Sentry. 

It is a very little city. Two hundred of these 
cities would not build Barbul-el-Sharnak. 

1st Sentry. 

No. But it is a finer palace, and Barbul-el-Shar¬ 
nak is the centre of the world: men have drawn 
together there. 

2nd Sentry. 

I did not know there was a palace like this out¬ 
side Barbul-el-Sharnak. 

1st Sentry. 

It was built in the days of the Forefather. 
They built palaces in those days. 

2nd Sentry. 

They must be in the jungle by now. It is quite 
close. How glad they were to go. 

1st Sentry. 

Yes, they were glad. Men do not hunt for 
tigers in Barbul-el-Sharnak. 

{Enter Tharmia and Arolind weeping .] 


O it is terrible. 


Tharmia. 
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0! O! O! 


Abound. 


1st Sentry. 


Something has happened. 

Cabolyx. 
What is it, princely ladies ? 

Go. Go away. 

What has happened ? 


[To 2nd Sentry.] 
[Enter Carolyx .] 


[To Sentries.] 
[Exeunt Sentries.] 


Tharmia. 

O. We went down a little street. 


Cabolyx. 


Yes. Yes. 


Abound. 

The main street of the city. 

Cabolyx. 

Yes. Yes. Yes. 

Tharmia. 

It ends in the jungle. 


[Both weep quietly J 
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Cabolyx. 

You went into the jungle! There must be 
tigers there. 

Tharmia. 

No. 

Abolend. 

No. 

Cabolyx. 

What did you do ? 

Tharmia. 

We came back. 

Cabolyx. 

[In a voice of anguish.] 
What did you see in the street ? 

Thabmia. 

Nothing. 

Abolind. 

Nothing. 

Cabolyx 

Nothing ? 

Thabmia. 

There are no shops. 

Around. 

We cannot buy new hair. 
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Thabmia. 

"We cannot buy [sofo] gold-dust to put upon 
our hair. 

Aeolind. 

There are no [sobs] neighbouring princes. 
Cabolyx. 

[Bursts bitterly into terns and continues 

to weep.] 

Thabmia. 

Barbul-el-Sharnak, Barbul-el-Sharnak. O why 
did the King leave Barbul-el-Sharnak ? 

Abound. 

Barbul-el-Sharnak. Its streets were all of agate* 
Thabmia. 

And there were shops where one bought beauti* 
ful hair. 

Cabolyx 

The King must go at once. 

Thabmia. 

[Calmer now.] 

He shall go to-morrow. My husband shall 
speak to him. 
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Aeolind. 

Perhaps my husband might have more influ¬ 
ence. 

Thakmia and Aeolind. 

My husband brought him here. 

Thabmia. 

What I 

Aeolind. 

Nothing. What did you say ? 

Thaemia. 

I said nothing. I thought you spoke. 

Cabolyx 

It may be better for my husband to persuade 
the King, for he was ever opposed to his coming 
to Thek. 

Thaemia. 

[7b Arolmd.1 

He could have but little influence with His 
Majesty since the King /has come to Thek. 

, Aeolind. 

No. It will be better for our husbands to ar¬ 
range it. 

Cabolyx 

I have myself some influence with the Queen. 
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Tharmia. 

It is of no nse. Her nerves are all a-qniver. 
She weeps if you speak with her. If you argue a 
matter with her she cries aloud and maidens must 
come and fan her and put scent on her hands. 

Abound. 

She never leaves her chamber and the King 
would not listen to her. 

Tharmia. 

Hark, they are coming back. They are sing¬ 
ing a hunting song. . . . Why, they have 
killed a beast. All four of the men are bringing 
it on two branches. 

Abound. 

[Bored.] 

What kind of a beast is it ? 

Tharmia. 

I do not know. It seems to have barbed horns. 

Carolyn. 

We must go and meet them. 

[The song is loud and joyous. Exeunt by 
the way that the Sentries went.] 

[Enter Sentries.] 
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1st Sentry. 

Whatever it is it has passed away again for 
they were smiling. 

2nd Sentry. 

They feared that their husbands were lost and 
now they return in safety. 

1st Sentry. 

You do not know, for you do not understand 
women. 

2nd Sentry. 

I understand them quite as well as you. 

1st Sentry. 

That is what I say. You do not understand 
women. I do not understand them. 

2nd Sentry. 

• . . • Oh. 

[A pause] 

1st Sentry. 

We shall never leave Thek now. 

2nd Sentry. 

Why shall we never leave it ? 

1st Sentry. 

Did you not hear how glad they were when 
they sang the hunting song ? They say a wild 
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dog does not turn from the trail, they will go on 
hunting now. 

2nd Sentry. 

But will the King stay here ? 

1st Sentry. 

He only does what Ichtharion and Ludibras 
persuade him. He does not listen to the Queen. 

2nd Sentry. 

The Queen is mad. 

1st Sentry. 

She is not mad but she has a curious sickness, 
she is always frightened though there is nothing 
to fear. 

2nd Sentry. 

That would be a dreadful sickness; one would 
fear that the roof might fall on one from above 
or the earth break in pieces beneath. I would 
rather be mad than to fear things like that. 

1st Sentry. 

[Looking straight before him.] 

Hush. 

[Enter King and retinue. He sits on the 

throne .] 
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[Enterfrom other side Ichtharion, Ludibras 
and Ilarpagas, each with his wife beside 
him, hand in hand. Each couple bows 
before the King, still hand m hand; 
then they seat themselves. The King 
nods once to each couple.'] 

King. 

[To Tharmia .] 

Well, your Sincerity, I trust that you are glad 
to have come to Thek. 

Thakmia. 

Very glad, your Majesty. 

King. 

[To Arolind.] 

This is pleasanter, is it not, than Barbulol- 
Sharnak ? 

Arolind. 

Far pleasanter, your Majesty. 

King. 

And you, princely lady Carolyx, find all that 
you need in Thek ? 

Carolyn. 

More than all, your Majesty. 
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King. 

[To Harpagas!] 

Then we can stay here long, can we not ? 

Habpagas. 

There are reasons of State why that were dan¬ 
gerous. 

King. 

Reasons of State? Why should we not stay 
here? 

Harpagas. 

Tour Majesty, there is a legend in the World, 
that he who is greatest in the city of Barbul-el- 
Sharnak is the greatest in the world. 

King. 

I had not heard that legend. 

Harpagas. 

Your Majesty, little legends do not hive in the 
sacred ears of kings; nevertheless they hum 
among lesser men from generation unto genera¬ 
tion. 

King. 

I will not go for a legend to Barbul-el-Sharnak. 

Harpagas. 

Tour Majesty, it is very dangerous. . . . 
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Kino. 

[To Ladies .] 

We discuss things of State vvhioh little interest 
your Sincerities. 

Tharmia. 

[Rising.'] 

Tour Majesty, we are ignorant of these things. 

[Exeunt] 

King. 

[To Ichtharion and Ludibras.] 

We will rest from things of State for awhile, 
shall we not ? We will be happy, shall we not, in 
this ancient beautiful palace ? 

Ludibras. 

If your Majesty commands, we must obey. 

King. 

But is not Thek most beautiful ? Are not the 
jungle orchids a wonder and a glory ? 

Ludibras. 

They have been thought so, your Majesty; they 
were pretty in Barbul-el-Sharnak where they were 
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King. 

But when the sun comes over them in the mom* 
ing, when the dew is on them still: are they not 
glorious then ? Indeed, they are very glorious. 

Ludibras. 

I think they would be glorious if they were 
blue, and if there were fewer of them. 

King. 

I do not think so. But you, Ichtharion, you 
think the city beautiful ? 

Ichtharion. 

Yes, your Majesty. 

King. 

Ah. I am glad you love it. It is to me ador¬ 
able. 

Ichtharion. 

I do not love it, your Majesty. I hate it very 
much. I know it is beautiful because your Maj¬ 
esty has said so. 

Ludibras. 

This city is dangerously unhealthy, your Maj¬ 
esty. 
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Habpagas. 

It is dangerous to be absent from Barbul-el- 
Sharaak. 

ICHTHABION. 

We implore your Majesty to return to the 
centre of the World. 

King. 

I will not go again to Barbul-el-Shamak. 

[Exeunt King with attendants. Ichtharion, 
Ludibras and Harpagas remain.'] 
[Enter AroUnd and Carolyx; each goes up 
to her husband very affectionate.] 

Abound. 

And you talked to the King ? 

Ludibbas. 


Abound. 

You told him he must go back to Barbul-el 
Shamak at once ? 

Ludibbas. 


Well, I . . . 

Abound. 

When does he start ? 
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Ludibras. 
He did not say he will start. 


Around. 


What! 


Carolyx. 

We are not going ? 

[Arolind and Carolyx weep and step away 
from their husbands .] 

Ludibras. 

But we spoke to the King. 

Arolind. 

O, we must stay and die here. 

Ludibras. 

But we did what we could. 

Arolind. 

O, I shall be buried in Thek. 

Ludibras. 

I can do no more. 

Arolind. 

My clothes are tom, my hair is old. I am in 
rags. 

Ludibras. 

I am sure you are beautifully dressed 
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Abound. 

[Full height .] 

Beautifully dressed I Of course I am beauti¬ 
fully dressed! But who is there to see me ? I 
am alone in the jungle, and here I shall be buried 

Ludibbas. 

But . . . 

Abound. 

Oh, will you not leave me alone ? Is nothing 
sacred to you ? Not even my grief ? 

[Exeunt Arolind and Carolyxl\ 

Habpagas. 

[To Eudibrae.] 

What are we to do ? 

Ludibbas. 

All women are alike. 

lOHTHABION. 

I do not allow my wife to speak to me like that. 

[Exeunt Harpagas and Ludibras .] 
I hope Tharmia will not also weep ; it is very 
distressing to see a woman in tears. 

[Enter Tharmia .] 
Do not be unhappy, do not be at all unhappy. 
But I have been unable to persuade the King to 
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return to Barbul-el-Sharnak. You will be happy 
here after a little while. 

Tharmia. 

[Breaks into loud laughter.'] 
You are the King’s adviser. Ha—ha—ha ! 
You are the Grand High Vizier of the Court. 
Ha—ha—ha. You are the warder of the golden 
wand. Ha—ha—ha I O, go and throw biscuits 
to the Kin g’s dog. 

ICHTHARION. 

What I 

Tharmia. 

Throw little ginger biscuits to the King’s dog. 
Perhaps he will obey you. Perhaps you will have 
some influence with the King’s dog if you feed 

him with little biscuits. You- 

[laughs and exits.] 

ICHTHARIOH. 

[Sits with his miserable head in his hands.] 
. [Reenter Ludibras and Hanpagas.] 

Lotjibras. 

Has her Sincerity, the princely Lady Tharmia, 
been speaking with you ? 
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ICHTHARION. 

She spoke a few words. 

[Ludibras wnd Harpagas sigh .] 
We must leave Thek. We must depart from 
Thek. 

Ludibras. 

What, without the King ? 

Harpagas. 


IcHTHARION. 

No. They would say in Barbul-el-Shamak 
“these were once at the Court,” and men that 
we have flogged would spit in our faces. 

Ludibras. 

Who can command a King ? 


Harpagas. 


Only the gods. 


Ludibras. 

The gods ? There are no gods now. We have 
been civilised over three thousand years. The 
gods that nursed our infancy are dead, or gone to 
nurse younger nations. 
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ICHTHABION. 

I refuse to listen to- O, the sentries are 

gone. No, the gods are no use to us; they were 
driven away by the decadence. 

Harpagas. 

"We are not in the decadence here. Barbul-el- 
Shamak is in a different age. The oity of Thek 
is scarcely civilised. 

ICHTHABION. 

But everybody lives in Barbul-el-Shamak. 

Harpagas. 

The gods . . . 

Ludibras. 

The old prophet is coming. 

Harpagas. 

He believes as much in the gods as you or I do. 
Ludibras. 

Yes, but we must not speak as though we 
knew that. 

< [ Voice-of-tke- Gods {a prophet) walks 

across the stage.) 

ICHTHABION, LUDIBRAS AND HARPAGAS. 

[Rising.) 

The gods are good. 
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V oice-of-the-Gods. 

They are benignant. 

\Exit.\ 

ICHTHARION. 

Listen! Let him prophesy to the King. Let 
him bid the King go hence lest they smite the 
city. 

Ludibras. 

Can we make him do it ? 

ICHTHARION. 

I think we can make him do it. 

Harpagas. 

The King is more highly civilised even than we 
are. He will not care for the gods. 

ICHTHARION. 

He cannot ignore them; the gods crowned his 
forefather and if there are no gods who made him 
King? 

Ludibras. 

Why, that is true. He must obey a prophecy. 

ICHTHARIOH. 

If the King disobeys the gods the people will 
tear him asunder, whether the gods created the 
people or the people created the gods. 

{Raapagas slips out after the Prophet .] 
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Ludibras. 

If the King discovers this we shall be painfully 
tortured. 

ICHTHARION. 

How can the King discover it ? 

Ludibras. 

9 

He knows that there are no gods. * 
ICHTHARION. 

No man knows that of a certainty. 

Ludibras. 

But if there are . . . ! 

[Enter Prophet with Rarpagas. Iohthari u, 
quickly sends Ludibras and Rcvrpagoi 
away .] 

ICHTHARIOR. 

There is a delicate matter concerning the King. 

Y oioe-of-the-Gods. 

Then I can help you little for I only serve the 
gods. 

ICHTHARION. 

It also concerns the gods. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

Ah. Then I hearken. 
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lOHTHABION. 

This city is for the King, whose body is fragile, 
a very unhealthy city. Moreover, there is no 
work here that a King can profitably do. Also it 
is dangerous for Barbul-el-Sharnak to be long 
without a King, lest . . . 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

Does this concern the gods ? 

ICHTHAKION. 

In this respect it does concern the gods—that if 
the gods knew this they would warn the King by 
inspiring you to make a prophecy. As they do 
not know this . . 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

The gods know all things. 

ICHTHARION. 

The gods do not know things that are not true. 
This is not strictly true . . . 

Yoice-of-the-Gods. 

It is written and hath been said that the gods 
cannot lie. 


ICHTHARION. 

The gods of course cannot lie, but a prophet 
may sometimes utter a prophecy that is a good 
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prophecy and helpful to men, thereby pleasing 
the gods, although the prophecy is not a true one. 

Y oice-oe-the-Gods. 

The gods speak through my mouth; my breath 
is my own breath, I am human and mortal, but 
my voice is from the gods and the gods cannot lie. 

ICHTHARION. 

Is it wise in an age when the gods have lost 
their power to anger powerful men for the sake 
of the gods ? 

Y oioe-of-the-Gods. 

It w wise. 

lOHTHABION. 

We are three men and you are alone with us. 
Will the gods save you if we want to put you to 
death and slip away with your body into the 
jungle ? 

Y oioe-of-the-Gods. 

If you should do this thing the gods have willed 
it. If they have not willed it you cannot. 


lOHTHABION. 

We do not wish to do it. Nevertheless you 
will make this prophecy—you will go before the 
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King and you will say that the gods have spoken 
and that within three days’ time, for the sake of 
vengeance upon some unknown man who is in 
this city, they will overthrow all Thek unless 
every man is departed. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

I will not do it, for the gods cannot lie. 

ICHTHARION. 

Has it not been the custom since unremembered 
time for a prophet to have two wives ? 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

Most certainly. It is indeed the law. 

[Ichtharion holds up three fingers.'] 

What! 


Ichtharion. 


Three. 


Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

Do not betray me. It was long ago. 

Ichtharion. 

You will be allowed to serve the gods no more 
/f men know this. The gods will not protect you 
in this matter for you have offended also against 
the gods. 
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Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

It is worse that the gods should lie. Do not 
betray me. 

ICHTHABION. 

I go to tell the others what I know. 

Y oioe-of-the-Gods. 

I will make the false prophecy. 

ICHTHABION. 

Ah. You have chosen wisely. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

When the gods punish me who make them lie, 
they will know what punishment to give to you. 

ICHTHARION. 

The gods will not punish us. It is long ago 
that the gods used to punish men. 

Y oioe-of-the-Gods. 

The gods will punish us. 


CURTAIN 




ACT n. 


Same scene. Same day. 

King Karnos. 

[Pointing off L.] 

Look at them now, are they not beautiful? 
They catch the last rays of the lingering sun. 
Can you say that the orchids are not beautiful 
now ? 

ICHTHARION. 

Your Majesty, we were wrong, they are most 
beautiful. They tower up from the jungle to 
take the sun. They are like the diadem of some 
jubilant king. 

King Kaenos. 

Ah. Now you have come to love the beauty 
of Thek. 

ICHTHARION. 

Yes, yes, your Majesty, I see it now. I would 
live in this city always. 

King Kaenos. 

Yes, we will live here always. There is no city 
lovelier than Thek. Am I not right ? 
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Ludibras. 

Tour Majesty is right, no city is like it. 

King Karnos. 

Ah. I am always right. 

Tharmia. 

How beautiful is Thek. 

Arolind. 

Yes, it is like a god. 

[Three notes are stricken on a 
sonorous gong .] 

WHI8PERS. 

[On.] 

There has been a prophecy. There has been a 
prophecy. 

King Karnos. 

Ah! there has been a prophecy. Bring in the 
prophet. 

[Exit Attendant .] 
[Enter mournfully with dejected head and 
walking very slowly Voice-of-the-Oods.] 
You have made a prophecy. 

Voice-of-the-Gods. 

I have made a prophecy. 
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King Kabnos. 

I would hear that prophecy. 

[A pawe.] 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

Tour Majesty, the gods in three days 1 
time . . . 

King Kabnos. 

Stop! Is it not usual to begin with certain 
words ? 

[ A pame^\ 

Y OICE-OF-THE-GODS. 

It is written and hath been said . . . It is 
written and hath been said . . . that the 
gods cannot lie. 

King Kabnos. 

That is right. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

That the gods cannot lie. 

King Kabnos. 

Yea. Yes. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

In three days’ time the gods will destroy this 
city for vengeance upon some man, unless all men 
desert it. 
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King Kabnos. 

The gods will destroy Thek ! 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 


King Kabnos. 
When will this happen ? 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 
It must be in three days’ time. 

King Kabnos. 
How will it happen ? 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 
Why. It will happen. 


King Kabnos. 


How ? 


Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

Why . . . there will be a sound . . . 
as the riving of wood ... a sound as of 
thunder coming up from the ground. A cleft 
will run like a mouse across the floor. There 
will be a red light, and then no light at all, and 
in the darkness Thek shall tumble in. 

\The King sits in deep thought .] 
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[Exit Prophet slowly; he begins to weep , 
then casts his cloak over his face. He 
st/retches out his arms to grope his way 
and is led away by the hand. The King 
sits thinking.'] 

Thabmia. 

Save us, your Majesty. 

Abound. 

Save us. 

ICHTHABION. 

We must fly, your Majesty. 

Ludibeas. 

We must escape swiftly. 

[The King sits still in silence. He lifts a 
stick on his right to beat a little silver 
bell; but puts it down again. At last 
he lifts it up a/nd strikes the bell.] 

[An Attendant enters.] 

King Kabnos. 

Bring back that prophet. 

[.Attendant bows and exit.] 

[The King looks thoughtful. The rest have 
a frightened look. Reenter Prophet.] 

When the gods prophesy rain in the season of 
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rain, or the death of an old man, we believe them. 
But when the gods prophesy something incredible 
and ridiculous, such as happens not nowadays, 
and hath not been heard of since the fall of Bleth, 
then our credulity is overtaxed. It is possible 
that a man should lie; it is not possible that the 
gods should destroy a city nowadays. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

O King, have mercy. 

King Karnos. 

What, would you be sent safe away while your 
King is destroyed by the gods ? 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

No, no, your Majesty. I would stay in the 
city, your Majesty. But if the gods do not des¬ 
troy the oity, if the gods have misled me ? 

King Karnos. 

If the gods have misled you they have chosen 
your doom. Why ask for mercy from me ? 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

If the gods have misled me, and punish me no 
further, I ask mercy from you, O King. 
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King Karnos. 

If the gods have misled you, let the gods pro* 
tect you from my executioner. 

1st Sentry. 

[Laughs—aside to 2nd Sentry.] 

Yery witty. 

2nd Sentry. 

Yes, yes. 

[Laughs too.] 

King Karnos. 

If the doom fall not at sunset why then the 
executioner . . . 

Y oioe-of-the-Gods. 

Your Majesty! 

King Karnos. 

No more! No doubt the gods will destroy the 
city at sunset. 

[The Sentries titter. The Prophet is 

led away.] 

ICHTHARION. 

Your Majesty! Is it safe to kill a prophet, 
even for any guilt ? "Will not the people . . . 

King Karnos. 

Not while he is a prophet; but if he has prophe¬ 
sied falsely his death is due to the gods. The 
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people once even burned a prophet themselves 
because he had taken three wives. 

ICHTHARION. 

[Aside to Ludibras.] 

It is most unfortunate, but what can we do ? 

Ludibras. 

[Aside to Ichtharion .] 

He will not be killed if he betray us instead. 
Ichtharion. 

[. Aside .] 

Why . . . that is true. 

[All are whispering.\ 

King Karnos. 

What do you whisper ? 

Tharmia. 

Your Majesty, we fear that the gods will des¬ 
troy us all and . . . 

King Karno8. 

You do not fear it. 

[Dead silence.] 

[A plaintive lament off. Enter the Queen. 

Her face is pale as paper.] 
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Queen. 

[Xoj.] 

O your Majesty. Your Majesty. I have heard 
the lutanist, I have heard the lutanist. 

King Kabnos. 

She means the lute that is heard by those about 
to die. 

Queen. 

I have heard Gog-Owza, the lutanist, playing 
his lute. And I shall die, O I shall die. 

King Kabnos. 

No. No. No. You have not heard Gog-0 wza. 
Send for her maidens, send for the Queen’s maid- 


Queen. 

I have heard Gog-Owza playing, and I shall die. 
King Kabnos. 

Hark. "Why, I hear it too. That is not Gog- 
Owza, it is only a man with a lute; I hear it too. 

Queen. 

O the King hears it too. The King will die. 
The great King will die. My child will be deso¬ 
late for the King will die. Mourn, people of the 
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jungle. Mourn, citizens of Thek. And thou, O 
Barbul-el-Shamak, O metropolitan city, mourn 
thou in the midst of the nations, for the great 
King will die. 

King Kaknos. 

No. No. No. [To oldest present.] Listen you. 
Do you not hear it ? 

Tes, your Majesty. 

King Kaknos. 

You see it is a real lute. That is no spirit 
playing. 

Queen. 

O but he is old; in a few days he will die; it is 
Gog-0 wza, and the King will die. 


King Kaknos. 

No, no, it is only a man. Look out of the 
window there. 

[To any Young Man.] 
It is dark, your Majesty, and I cannot see. 
Queen. 

It is the spirit Gog-0 wza. 


I can hear the music clearly. 
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King Kabnos 

He is young. 

Queen. 

The young are always in danger; they go about 
among swords. He will die too and the great 
Kin g and I. In a few days we will be buried. 

King Kabnos. 

Let us all listen; we cannot all die in a few 
days’ time. 

Thabmia. 

I hear it clearly. 

Queen. 

Women are blossoms in the hand of Death. 
They are often close to Death. She will die too. 

All. 

I hear it. I hear it. And I. And I. And I. 
It is only a man with a lute. 

Queen. 

[ Pacified .] 

I should like to see him, then I should know 
for certain. [She looks out of the casement.] No 
it is too dark. 

King Karnos. 

We will call the man if you wish it. 
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Queen. 

Yes, I shall be easy then, and then. I shall sleep. 

[King instructs Attendants to enquire with¬ 
out. Queen at window still.] 

King Kaenos. 

It is some man down by the river playing his 
lute. I am told that sometimes a man will play 
all night. 

Thaemia. 

[Aside.] 

That’s their amusement here. 

Aeolind. 

[Aside.] 

Well, really, it’s almost all the music we get. 
Thaemia. 

[Aside.] 

It really is. 

Abound. 

[Aside.] 

O how I cry for the golden Hall of Song in 
Barbul-el-Sharnak. I think it would almost hold 
the city of Thek. 
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Attendant. 

It is only a common lute, your Majesty. All 
hear it except one man. 

King Kaenos. 

All except one, did you say ? Ah, thank you. 
[To Queen at window .] It is only a common lute. 

Queen. 

One man did not hear it. Who was he? 
Where is he ? Why didn’t he ? 

Attendant. 

He was riding back again to Barbul-el-Shar- 
nak. He was just starting. He said he did not 
hear it. 

Queen. 

Oh, send for him here. 

Attendant. 

He is gone, your Majesty. 

Queen. 

Overtake him quick. Overtake him. 

[Exit Attendant .] 

Tharmia. 

[Aside to Arolind .] 

I wish that I were going to Barbul-el-Shamak. 
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Around. 

O to be back again at the centre of the world! 

Tharmia. 

Were we not talking of the golden hall ? 

Abound. 

Ah, yes. How lovely it was I How beautiful 
it was when the King was there and strange mu¬ 
sicians came from the heathen lands with huge 
plumes in their hair, and played on instruments 
that we did not know. 

Tharmia. 

The Queen was better then. The music eased 
her. 

Around. 

This lute player is making her quite mad. 

Tharmia. 

Well. Well. Ho wonder. He has a mourn¬ 
ful sound. Listen 1 

Around. 

Do not let us listen. It makes me feel cold. 

Tharmia. 

He cannot play like Nagra or dear Trehannion. 
It is because we have heard Trehannion that we 
do not like to listen. 
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Aeolind. 

I do not like to listen because I feel cold. 

Thakmia. 

We feel cold because the Queen has opened the 
casement. [To Attendant.] Find the man that 
is playing the lute and give him this and let him 
cease to play upon his lute. 

[Exit Attendant.] 

ICHTHABION. 

Hark! He is playing still. 

King Kabnos. 

Yes, we all hear him: it is only a man. [To 
a/noiher or same Attendant.] Let him stop play¬ 
ing. 

Attendant. 

Yes, your Majesty. 

[Exit.] 

[Enter an Attendant with another .] 

Attendant. 

This is the man that does not hear the lute. 


King Kabnos. 

Ah. You are deaf, are you not ? 
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Man. 

No, your Majesty. 

King Kaenos. 

You hear me clearly ? 

Man. 

Yes, your Majesty. 

King Kabnob. 

Listen! 

# * * 

Now you hear the lute ? 

Man. 

No, your Majesty. 

King Kaenos. 

Who sent you to Barbul-el-Sharnak ? 

Man. 

The captain of the camel-guard sent me, your 
Majesty. 

King Kaenos. 

Then go and never return. You are deaf and 
also a fool. [To himself.] The Queen will not 
sleep. [To another .] Bring music, bring music 
quickly. [ Muttering .] The Queen will not sleep. 
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{The man bows low and departs. He says 
farewell to a sentry. The Queen leans 
from the casement muttering. Music 
heard off, 1] 

Queen. 

Ah, that is earthly music, but of that other tune 
I have a fear. 

King Kaknos. 

W e have all heard it. Comfort yourself. Calm 
yourself. 

Queen. 

One man does not hear it. 

King Kabnos. 

But he has gone away. We all hear it now. 

{Enter Attendant.'] 

Queen. 

I wish that I cocdd see him. 

King Kabnos. 

A man is a small thing and the night is very 
large and full of wonders. You may well not 
see him. 

Queen. 

I should like to see him.. Why cannot I see 
him? 
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King Kaenos. 

I have sent the camel-guard to search for 
him and to stop him playing his lute. \_To lch~ 
tharion .] Do not let the Queen know about this 
prophecy. She would think ... I do not 
know what she would think. 

ICHTHARION. 

No, your Majesty. 

King Kaenos. 

The Queen has a very special fear of the gods. 

ICHTHAEION. 

Yes, your Majesty. 

Queen. 

You speak of me ? 

King Kaenos. 

O no. We speak of the gods. 

[The earthly music ceases . 

Queen. 

O do not speak of the gods. The gods are very 
terrible; all the dooms that shall ever be come 
forth from the gods. In misty windings of the 
wandering hills they forge the future even as on 
an anvil. The future frightens me. 
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King Kabnos. 

Call the Queen’s maidens. Send quickly for 
her maidens. Do not let the future frighten 
you. 

Queen. 

Men laugh at the gods; they often laugh at the 
gods. I am more sure that the gods laugh too. 
It is dreadful to think of the laughter of the gods. 
O the lute! the lute! How clearly I hear the 
lute. But you all hear it. Do you not? Ton 
swear that you all hear it. 

King Kabnos. 

Yes, yes. We all hear the lute. It is only a 
man playing. 

Queen. 

I wish I could see him. Then I should know 
that he was only a man and not Gog-0 wza, most 
terrible of the gods. I should be able to sleep 
then. 

King Kabnos. 

[Soothingly.1 

Yes, yes. 

[Enter Attendant .] 

Here oomes the man that I have sent to find 
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him. You have found the lute player. Tell the 
Queen that you have found the lute player. 

Attendant. 

The camel-guard have sought, your Majesty, 
and cannot find any man that is playing a lute. 


CURTAm. 




ACT III. 

Three days elavse. 

Tharmia. 

We have done too much. We have done too 
much. Our husbands will be put to death. The 
Prophet will betray them and they will be put to 
death. 

Around. 

O what shall we do ? 

Tharmia. 

It would have been better for us to be clothed 
with rags than to bring our husbands to death by 
what we have done. 

Around. 

We have done too much and we have angered 
a king, and (who knows ?) we may have angered 
even the gods. 

Tharmia. 

Even the gods! We are become like Helen. 
When my mother was a child she saw her once. 
She says she was the quietest and gentlest of 
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creatures and only wished to be loved, and yet 
because of her there was a war for four or five 
years at Troy, and the city was burned which had 
remarkable towers; and some of the gods of the 
Greeks took her side, my mother says, and some 
she says were against her, and they quarrelled 
upon Olympus where they live, and all because of 
Helen. 

Arolind. 

O don’t, don’t. It frightens me. I only want 
to be prettily dressed and see my husband happy. 

Tharmia. 

Have you seen the Prophet ? 

Arolind. 

Oh, yes, I have seen him. He walks about the 
palace. He is free but he cannot escape. 

Tharmia. 

What does he look like ? Has he a frightened 
look? 

Arolind. 

He mutters as he walks. Sometimes he weeps; 
and then he puts his cloak over his face. 

Tharmia. 

I fear that he will betray them. 
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Arolind. 

I do not trust a prophet. He is the go-between 
of gods and men. They are so far apart. How 
can he be true to both ? 

Tharmia. 

This Prophet is false to the gods. It is a hate¬ 
ful thing for a prophet to prophesy falsely. 

{Prophet walks across hanging his head 

and muttering.'] 

Prophet. 

The gods have spoken a lie. The gods have 
spoken a lie. Can all their vengeance ever atone 
for this ? 

Tharmia. 

He spoke of vengeance. 

Arolind. 

O he will betray them. 

{They weep. Enter Queen.] 

Queen. 

"Why do you weep ? Ah, you are going to die. 
You heard the death-lute. You do well to weep. 

Tharmia. 

No, your Majesty. It is the man that has 
played for the last three days. We all heard him. 
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Queen. 

Three days. Yes, yes, it is three days. Gog- 
Owza plays no longer than three days. Gog- 
Owza grows weary then. He has given his mes¬ 
sage and he will go away. 

Tharmia. 

We have all heard him, your Majesty, except 
the deaf young man that went back to Barbul-el- 
Sharnak. We hear him now. 

Queen. 

Yes! But nobody has seen him yet. My maid¬ 
ens have searched for him but they have not found 
him. 

Tharmia. 

Your Majesty, my husband heard him, and 
Ludibras, and while they live we know there is 
nothing to fear. If the King grew angry with 
them—because of any idle story that some jealous 
man might tell—some criminal wishing to post¬ 
pone his punishment—if the King were to grow 
angry with them they would open their veins; 
they would never survive his anger. Then we 
should all of us say, “Perhaps it was Gog-0wza 
that Ichtharion or Ludibras heard.” 
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Queen. 

The King will never grow angry with Ich- 
tharion or Ludibras. 

Tharmia. 

Your Majesty would not sleep if the King grew 
angry with them. 

Queen. 

Oh, no. I should not sleep; it would be ter¬ 
rible. 

Tharmia. 

Your Majesty would be wakeful all night long 
and cry. 

Queen. 

Oh, yes. I should not sleep; I Bhould cry all 
night. 

[Exit] 

Arolind. 

She has no influence with the King. 

Tharmia. 

No. But he hates to hear her cry all night 

[Enter Ichtharion .] 

I am sure that that Prophet will betray you. 
But we have spoken to the Queen, We have told 
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her it would be dreadful if the King were angry 
with you, and she thinks she will cry all night if 
he is angry. 

Ichthakion. 

Poor frightened brain! How strong are little 
fancies! She should be a beautiful Queen. But 
she goes about white and crying, in fear of the 
gods. The gods, that are no more than shadows 
in the moonlight. Man’s fear rises weird and 
large in all this mystery and makes a shadow of 
himself upon the ground and Man jumps and says 
“ the gods.” Why, they are less than shadows ; 
we have seen shadows; we have not seen the 
gods. 

Tharmia. 

O do not speak like that. There used to be 
gods. They overthrew Bleth dreadfully. And 
if they still live on in the dark of the hills, why! 
they might hear your words. 

ICHTHARIOR". 

Why! you grow frightened, too. Do not be 
frightened. We will go and speak with the 
Prophet, while you follow the Queen; be much 
with her, and do not let her forget that she will 
cry if the King should be angry with us. 
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Aeolind. 

I am almost afraid when I am with the Queen; 
I do not like to be with her. 

Thabmia. 

She could not hurt us; she is afraid of all 
things. 

Aeolind. 

She makes me have huge fears of prodigious 
things. 

[Exeunt Tharmia and Arolind.'] 
[Enter Ludibras .] 

Ludibeas. 

The Prophet is coming this way. 

IOHTHAEION. 

Sit down. We must speak with him. He will 
betray us. 

Ludibeas. 

Why should the Prophet betray us ? 

IOHTHAEION. 

Because the guilt of the false prophecy is not 
his guilt; it is ours; and the King may spare him 
if he tells him that. Again, he mutters of venge¬ 
ance as he walks; many have told me. 
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ICHTHABION. 

I am much to blame. I am very much to 
blame. 

Ludibbas. 

We trust that the King will relent. 

ICHTHABION. 

He often relents at sunset; he looks out over 
the orchids in the evening. They are very beau¬ 
tiful then, and if he is angry his anger passes 
away just when the cool breeze comes at the set 
of sun. 

Ludibbas. 

He is sure to relent at sunset. 

ICHTHABION. 

Do not be angry. I am indeed to blame. Do 
not be angry. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

I do not wish the King to relent at sunset. 

ICHTHABION. 

Do not be angry. 

Y oioe-of-the-Gods. 

It hath been said of old that the gods cannot 
lie. It is written and hath been said. I have 
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plotted with you and I have made them lie, for 
my voice is the voice of the gods. 

Ludibras. 

We hope that the King will pardon you. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

I wish to die. 

ICHTHARION. 

No, no, we will pray the King to pardon you. 

Yoice-oe-the-Gods. 

I wish to die. 

Ludibras. 

No, no. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

Because of me the holy gods have lied; they 
that have spoken sooth through a thousand proph¬ 
ets. Because of me they have lied. They will 
be proudly silent for evermore and inspire no 
prophet again, and the nations will wander 
blindly and fall unwarned to their doom, or 
stray away and be lost in unchronicled time. Or 
though they should speak again yet how shall 
Man believe them ? I have brought a bane upon 
the generations that have not yet known the 
world. 
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ICHTHABION. 

No. No. Do not say that. 

Yoice-of-the-Gods. 

And my name shall be a curse upon the lips of 
many nations crowding to their doom. 

ICHTHABION. 

Do not be unhappy. All men must die, but to 
die unhappy . . . 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

I have betrayed the gods who spake by me! 

ICHTHABION. 

Do not be unhappy. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

I say to you that I have betrayed the gods. 

ICHTHABION. 

Listen to me. Do not be so unhappy. There 
are no gods. Everybody knows that there are no 
gods. The King knows it. 

Yoice-of-the-Gods. 

You have heard their Prophet lie and believe 
that the gods are dead. 
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Ludibras. 

There are indeed no gods. It is well known. 

Y OICE-OF-THE-GODS. 

There are gods, and they have a vengeance 
even for you. Listen and I will tell you what it 
shall be. Aye and for you also . . . Listen! 
. . . No, no, they are silent in the gloom of 
the hills. They have not spoken to me since I 
lied. 

ICHTHARION. 

You are right; the gods will punish us. It is 
natural that they should not speak just now; but 
they will certainly punish us. It is not therefore 
necessary for any man to avenge himself upon us, 
even though there were any cause. 

Y oioe- of-the-Gods. 

It is not necessary. 

lOHTHARION. 

Indeed, it might even further anger the gods if 
a man should be before them to punish us. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

The gods are very swift; no man outruns them. 

Ludibras. 

A man would be rash to attempt to. 
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Voice-of-the-Gods. 

The sun is falling low. I will leave you now, 
for I have ever loved the sun at evening. I go to 
watch it drop through the gilded clouds, and make 
a wonder of familiar things. After the sunset, 
night, and after an evil deed, the vengeance of the 
gods. 

[Exit R.] 

Ludibras. 

He really believes in the gods. 

ICHTHARION. 

He is as mad as the Queen; we must humour his 
madness if we ever see him more. I think that 
all will be well. 

[An executioner steals after the Prophet; he 
is dressed in crimson satin to the knees / 
he wears a leather belt and carries the 
axe of his trade.'] 

Ludibras. 

His voice was angry as he went away. I fear 
he may yet betray us. 

IOHTHARION. 

It is not likely. He thinks that the gods will 
punish us. 
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Ltjdibras. 

How long will he think so? The Queen’s 
fancies change thrice an hour. 

ICHTHARION. 

The executioner keeps very close to him now. 
He comes closer every hour. There is not much 
time for him to change his fancies. 

Lcjdibras. 

He has the will to betray us if that fancy leaves 
him. 

ICHTHARION. 

The executioner is very eager for him. He in¬ 
vented a new stroke lately, but he has not had a 
man since we came to Thek. 

Ludibras. 

I do not like an eager executioner—the King 
sees him and it makes him think . . . 

ICHTHARION. 

Look how low the sun is; he has no time to 
betray us. The King is not yet here. 

Ludibras. 

He is coming. 

ICHTHARION. 

But the Prophet is not here. 
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Ludibeas. 

Ko, he is not yet come. 

[Enter the King.] 
King Kabnos. 

The Queen’s maidens have persuaded her that 
there is nothing to fear. They are quite ex¬ 
cellent ; they shall dance before me. The Queen 
will sleep; they are quite excellent. Ah, Ich- 
tharion. Come to me, Ichtharion. 

Ludibeas. 

Why does the King send for you ? 

King Kabnos. 

You were wrong, Ichtharion. 

ICHTHAEION. 

Your Majesty! 

\Ludilras watches .] 
King Kabnos. 

You were wrong to think that Thek is not very 
lovely. 

ICHTHAEION. 

Yes, I was wrong and I am much to blame. 
King Kabnos. 

Yes, it is very beautiful at evening. I will 
watoh the sun go down over the orchids. I will 
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never see Barbul-el-Sharnak any more. I will sit 
and watch the sun go down on the orchids till it 
is gone and all their colours fade. 

ICHTHARION. 

It is very beautiful now. How still it is! I 
have never seen so still a sunset before. 

King Karnos. 

It is like a picture done by a dying painter, 
full of a beautiful colour. Even if all these 
orchids died to-night yet their beauty is an in¬ 
destructible memory. 

LUDIBKA8. 

[Aside to Ichtharion .] 

The Prophet is coming this way. 

Ichtharion. 

Tour Majesty, the Prophet walks about the 
palace, and the executioner is close behind him. 
If the Queen saw him and the executioner would 
it not trouble her? "Were it not better that he 
be killed at once ? Shall I whistle now to the 
executioner ? 

King Karnos. 

Not now. I said at sunset. 
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ICHTHARION. 

Your Majesty, it is merciful to kill a man before 
the set of sun. For it is natural in a man to love 
the sun. But to see it set and to know that it 
will not come again is even a second death. It 
would be merciful to kill him now. 

King Karnos. 

I have said—at sunset. It were unjust to kill 
him before his prophecy is proven false. 

ICHTHARION. 

But, your Majesty, we know that it is false. 
He also knows it. 

King Karnos. 

He shall die at sunset. 

Ludibras. 

Your Majesty, the Prophet will pray for life 
if he is not killed now. It would be a pity to 
grant it. 

King Karnos. 

Is not a king’s word death? I have said he 
shall die at sunset. 

[Enter Prophet. The Executioner creeps 
along close behind him.] 
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Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

O the gods are about to have lied. The gods 
will have lied. I have prophesied falsely and the 
gods will have lied. My death cannot atone for 
it nor the punishment of others. 

[Ichtharion and Ludibras start.'] 

ICHTHARION. 

He will betray us yet. 

Y oice-of-the-Gods. 

O why did you let your voice come through 
Iny lips? O why did you allow your voice to 
lie ? For centuries it has been said from city to 
city “The gods cannot lie.” The nomads have 
known it out upon the plains. The mountaineers 
have known it near the dawn. That is all over 
now. O King, let me die at once. For I have 
prophesied falsely and at sunset the gods will lie. 

King Karnos. 

It is not sunset yet. No doubt you have 
spoken truly. 

[Enter Queen.] 

How well the Queen looks. Her maidens are 
quite excellent. 
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Ludibbas. 

[To Ichtharion.] 

There is something a little dreadful in seeing 
the Queen so calm. She is like a windless sunset 
in the Winter before a hurricane comes and the 
snow swirls up before it over the world. 

ICHTHABION. 

I do not like calm sunsets; they make me think 
that something is going to happen. Yes, the 
Queen is very quiet; she will sleep to-night. 

Queen. 

I am not frightened any longer. All the wild 
fancies of my brain have left it. I have often 
troubled you with little fears. Now they are all 
at rest and I am afraid no longer. 

King Kabnos. 

That is good; I am very glad. You will sleep 
to-night. 

Queen. 

Sleep. Why—yes, I shall sleep. O yes, we 
shall all sleep. 

King Kabnos. 

Your maidens have told you that there is noth* 
ing to fear. 
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Queen. 

Nothing to fear ? No, no more little fears to 
trouble me. 

King Kaenos. 

They have told you there is nothing at all to 
fear. Indeed there is nothing. 

Queen. 

No more little fears. There is one great fear. 

King Karnos. 

A great fear! Why, what is it ? 

Queen. 

I must not say. For you have often soothed me 
when I was frightened, and it were not well for 
me to trouble you at the last. 

King Kaenos. 

What is your fear ? Shall I send again for your 
maidens ? 

Queen. 

No, it is not my fear. It is all men’s fear if 
they knew. 

King Kaenos. 

{Glancing round.] 

Ah, you have seen my man in red. I will send 
him away. I will. 
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Queen. 

No, no. My fear is not earthly. I am not 
afraid of little things any more. 

King Kabnos. 

Why, what is it then ? 

Queen. 

I do not quite know. But you know how I 
have ever feared the gods. The gods are going 
to do some dreadful thing. 

King Kabnos. 

Believe me; the gods do nothing nowadays. 

Queen. 

You have indeed been very good to me. It 
seems a little while since the camels came to Ar- 
gun-Zeerith by the iris marshes, the camels with 
the gold-hung palanquin, and the bells above their 
heads, high up in air, the silver bridal bells. It 
seems a very little while ago. I did not know how 
swift the end would come. 

King Kabnos. 

What end ? To whom is the end coming ? 

Queen. 

Do not be troubled. We should not let Fate 
trouble us. The World and its daily cares, ah. 
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they are frightful: but Fate—I smile at Fate. 
Fate cannot hurt us if we smile at it. 

Kino Kabnos. 

What end do you say is coming ? 

Queen. 

I do not know. Something that has been shall 
soon be no more. 

King Kabnos. 

No, no. Look upon Thek. It is built of rock 
and our palace is all of marble. Time has not 
scratched it with six centuries. Six tearing cen¬ 
turies with all their claws. We are throned on 
gold and founded upon marble. Death will some 
day find me, indeed, but I am young. Sire after 
sire of mine has died in Barbul-el-Sharnak or in 
Thek, but has left our dynasty laughing sheer in 
the face of Time from over these age-old walls. 

Queen. 

Say farewell to me now, lest something happen. 

King Kabnos. 

No, no, we will not say unhappy things. 

Executioneb. 


The sun has set. 
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Kino Karnos. 

Not yet. The jungle hides it. It is not yet 
set. Look at the beautiful light upon the orchids. 
For how long they have flashed their purple on 
the gleaming walls of Thek. For how long they 
will flash there on our immortal palace, immortal 
in marble and immortal in song. Ah, how the 
colour changes. [To the Executioner.'] The sun 
is set. Take him away. [To the Queen. ] It is 
he whose end you foresaw. 

[The Executioner grips the Prophet by 

the arm.] 

Voice-of-the-Gods. 

The gods have lied ! 

King Karnos. 

The jungle is sinking 1 It has fallen into the 
earth! 

[The Queen smiles a little, holding 

his ha/ndi] 

The city is falling in 1 The houses are rolling 
towards us! 

[Thunder off.] 

ICHTHARION. 

They are coming up like a wave and a darkness 
is coming with them. 
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[Loud <md prolonged thunder. Flashes of 
red light a/ud then toted darkness. A 
little light comes hack, showing re¬ 
cumbent figures , shattered pillars and 
rocks of white marble. The Prophets 
back is broken , but he raises the fore- 
part of his body for a moment.'] 

Y oioe-of-the-Gods. 

[ Triumphantly .] 

They have not lied! 

ICHTHARION. 

O, I am killed. 

[Laughter heard off.] 
Some one is laughing. Laughing even in Thek! 

Why, the whole city is shattered. 

[The laughter grows demoniac .] 
What is that dreadful sound ? 


V oice-of-the-Gods. 

It is the laughter of the gods that cannot lie, 
going back to their hills. 


[He dies.] 


CURTAIN. 







